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How Will Televison Affect Motion Pictures? 


i 
Announcer: 
_ No matter where you are, no 
matter what you are doing, we in- 
‘Vite you to join us and millions of 
your fellow Americans for a dis- 
cussion of one of the most intri- 
guing questions we face today. 
This is the 530th session of 
pAmerica’s Town Meeting and the 
‘second in our series to be regularly 
televised. 

_ You enjoy going to the movies 
don’t you? You also enjoy going 
to sports events and to the theatre 
when an especially good show is 
in town. Well suppose you could 
see all these things in your home 
clearly and comfortably on your 
‘own television set. Would you 
leave home, make the trip to the 
theatre, plank down the price of 
admission, or would you take one 
of the similar offerings on tele- 
Vision in your own home? 

This is the heart of tonight’s 
question to be discussed by our 
panel of distinguished experts. But 
in the last analysis, you, the public, 
will decide this question by what 


yeu do within the next two to five 
years, for American industry is im- 
mediately responsive to your de- 
mands at the box office and at re- 
tail stores all over the country. 

Now, to preside over our discus- 
sion, here is our moderator, the 
president of Town Hall, founder 
of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. 
Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Soon 
after the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima you heard 
a discussion about it on Town 
Meeting. Television has burst like 
a bomb over most of our great 
cities this fall and chain reaction 
is setting in rapidly throughout 
the country. 

During the past week, my fam- 
ily and I sat comfortably in our 
living room and saw on our tele- 
vision set some of the best enter- 
tainment that money can buy. Of 
course, we saw most of the World 
Series, a couple of wrestling 


matches, an old movie film, and 
we also saw a football game. 
Then, Mr. Carmine, we also saw 
your magnificent Philco Theatre 
prodution of “Rebecca.” 

We saw and heard a _ very 
charming English woman tell us 
how to make ravioli and we 
watched ABC’s Hollywood screen 
test with the girl who’s to be on 
this week’s cover of Life. We ad- 
mired Senator Lodge’s appearance 
on ‘Meet the Press.” 

Then I saw my old friends John 
Mason Brown and Al Capp, who 
made such a great hit on this pro- 
gram last year when we discussed 
the comics, but this time on two 
separate programs. 

We missed scores of other tele- 
vision programs but, Mr. Rai- 
bourn, there just wasn’t time to 
get to the movies this week. Nor 
was there time to read a book for 
that matter, or play cards, or go 
visiting, or sing in the choir. 

Now, of course, we have just 
gotten our television set so we 
may be able to get to see that 
movie at the Paramount next 
week. I hope we will, but for 
most of the people listening to- 
night, television is not yet avail- 
able. However, I’m sure that 
they’ll be very much interested, all 
of them, in hearing from Mr. Car- 
mine and Mr. Woods about when 
they think television will be avail- 
able to them. They’d like to hear 
from Mr. Abel, Mr. Mamoulian, 
and Mr. Raibourn about the kind 
of programs they may expect. 


‘of radio, television, motion pi 


screen plays were 


Now we're not asking you ges 
tlemen to debate this question 
night although, if you get into 4 
argument, that won’t be anythiry 
unusual for Town Meeting. 

We do think that most of ov 
listeners and viewers want a gre4 
deal of information from you |} 
representatives of the produce 


ture, and the theatre. 

Now, for our first speaker. D 
you see “Oklahoma,” “Carousel 
“St. Louis Woman,” or “Porgy a 
Bess,’ on Broadway? If you di 
you may remember that they wet 
directed by Rouben Mamoulian. 

Did you see on the screen, f 
instance, “City Streets,” “Dr. Jekyy 
and Mr. Hyde,” “The Gay Despé 
ado,” “Summer Holiday,” “Blo 
and Sand,” and a great mati 
others? They and many oth) 
directed 


) 


ti 


Rouben Mamoulian. 

This is almost a birthday pa 
for him, because he was born G 
October 8. He was educated f 
the law, but left it quickly a 
turned to the theatre. Now & 
divides his time between Broadwz 
and Hollywood and is now he! 
preparing a stage production of| 
new play, “Leaf and Bough.” | 
take great pleasure in presentir 
my friend, Rouben Mamoulia 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Mamoulian: 

I feel about television like tl 
farmer who had never seen 
giraffe before. He looked at it f 


a long time then shook his head 
and said, “Impossible.” 

We're living in an age of 
miracles and television is one of 
the most exciting. Whenever a 
mew invention makes its debut, 
there is always a stir of worry. 
It’s like a panic on the stock ex- 
change, or the arrival of a new 
boss. What will he do? Whom 
will he fire? In this case, will tele- 
vision kick out radio or the mo- 
tion picture? 

/ I remember when the talking 
pictures made their appearance. 
Some thought they were merely a 
fad which would not last. Others 
that they would destroy the legiti- 
mate theatre and take its place. 
Both were wrong. Talkies flour- 
ished; they replaced the silent 
films, they did not effect the stage. 
' Now we have a comparable 
Situation with television in rela- 
tion to radio and movies. My 
Opinion is: 

1. Television will flourish as a 
fascinating medium of communi- 
cation. 

2. It will vitally hurt and re- 
strict the radio. 

3. It will not affect the motion 
pictures adversely. 

Why do I think so? Well, let’s 
take the radio first. Well, radio 
cannot say about television what 
venerable Dame May Whitty said 
about Lana Turner. She said, “I 
have everything Lana has only I’ve 
had it longer.” (Laughter.) 
Television has something the 


radio never had—visual imagery. 
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It appeals both to the ear and 
the eye. The talking pictures by 
acquiring the extra dimension of 
sound displaced the silent films. 
Television acquires a much stronger 
new element—that of sight. And 
as the Chinese say, one picture is 
worth five thousand words, so can 
you see the handwriting on the 
wall, Mr. Woods? 

Now, when we come to motion 
pictures, we face a different story. 
I think television will not harm 
the films, Mr. Raibourn, but rather 
depend upon them for its material. 
Yet there are strong voices to the 
contrary. 

A recent report of the Television 
Research Institute says, ‘What 
seems clearest in the confused 
crystal ball is that Hollywood, as 
we know it, is on its way out. By 
the time video makers install their 
hoped-for 24 million sets, it seems 
likely that the motion-picture 
house marquee will no longer cast 
its shadow over pavements. The 
consumer will be able to have his 
made-to-order dreams in the com- 
fort of his own living room. Nor 
is this wonderful day so far away.” 

This last line sounds positively 
diabolical to the man, who like 
myself, is engaged in the movies 
and loves them — the wonderful 
day when picture theatres are 
buried! Do you feel that way? 
Of course, not. 

The last line of that report is 
“The millenium in video movies 
might be no further away than 
1955 when, incidentally, there 


might also be air conditioning in 
every home.” That’s fine—the 
movies are dead, television tri- 
umphs in company with air cool- 
ing. 

I don’t mean to speak of this re- 
port with levity. I’m quite im- 
pressed by all the expert technical 
points and statistics. I have great 
respect for experts. Now and 
then, though, I can’t help remem- 
bering the definition of George 
Bernard Shaw that “an expert is a 
man who knows more and more 
about less and less.” 

What would you think of a doc- 
tor who knew about every part 
of human anatomy except the 
heart? Now, in my _ humble 
opinion, nowhere in that report is 
the heart of the matter mentioned. 
The heart is this: motion pictures 
are a theatrical art. They are 
theatre. 

Theatre does not consist only 
of what happens on the stage or 
on the screen. The film itself is 
only one-half of what makes mo- 
tion pictures. The other half is 
the audience. Without an audi- 
ence, theatre does not exist. 

By audience, in this case, I don’t 
mean isolated individuals in house 
slippers lounging in their bed- 
rooms or living rooms and listen- 
ing to radio or television, even 
though their number may reach 
into millions. I mean a large 
group of people gathered together 
in an auditorium. Many together 
under one roof watching a play 
or film—that’s the theatre. 
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Motion pictures are not only ||) 
art. They're also an important ‘| 
cial phenomenon. It means goiil| 
out, getting dressed, a festive <j 
casion, a holiday to be enjoyed |]| 
company, like New Year’s Eve |} 
your birthday. || 

Now the report and Mr. Deni} 
make too much of the comforts | 
one’s living room. Now I like | 
living room and so do you, I} 
sure, but let’s not overdo it. 
like to get away from it, too. Ma} 
of us can drink or eat at home ag} 
yet the bars and restaurants 
crowded. 


Man is a gregarious animal. 
is his social instinct that maki 
civilization possible. This desis) 
this human need to be with ov 
fellowmen in large numbers to e# 
joy a laugh or to shed a tear ti 
gether in sympathy, unity, trug| 
is one of man’s most redeemin 
traits. 


So the motion pictures need n 
worry. It’s not for nothing th 
the cry of the Roman people w; 
for bread and theatre. So long : 
civilization survives, the theat: 
will live. As for television, it wi 
expand and flourish. There 
room for both. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Rouben Mamouliat 
Our next ‘speaker i is a star of bot 
stage and screen and now k 
emerges as a star in radio an 
television. Radio listeners hay 
heard him on the Theatre Guil 
program, in Shakespearean play 


and television viewers have seen 
him in television plays. 

He’s been the chairman of the 
television committee of the Screen 
Actors’ Guild for the past seven 
years and is well qualified to speak 
(on tonight’s Town Meeting, Mr. 
“Walter Abel. (Applause.) 


Mr. Abel: 

_ Thank you. As chairman of the 
Screen Actors’ Guild Television 
f ‘Committee for the last six years, 
the job has been to recognize a 
“competitor without ever having 
‘seen him. Well, here he is, now 
“we can see him. 

Television is a revolution in 
show business because it brings 
‘theatre and film into the home 
‘without a box office. ‘The public 
at one time sought its entertain- 
‘ment where it could find it—at 
box offices throughout the land, 
presenting plays, vaudeville, bur- 
lesque, stock companies, and even 
chautauqua. 

The number of actors employed 
in these theatres ran into the 
thousands. There were 450 year- 
round stock companies. It was the 
great day of the theatre. Enter- 
tainment was its goal. It had noth- 
ing else to sell. Its decline was 
rapid. By 1925, 90 per cent of its 
box offices were closed and its 
biggest chain retreated into bank- 
tuptcy. 

The silent pictures and the radio 
replaced it. Half of Broadway was 
cut away and “the road” vanished. 
Vaudeville and burlesque were in- 


terred. New actors and new tech- 
niques were achieved. In 1929-30, 
the general collapse brought on 
the bankruptcy of the over-ex- 
panded silert movie houses. It 
clamped the lid the advertiser who 
had floated the free radio. 

By 1932, the talking picture had 
lifted the mortgage on the movie 
houses and Roosevelt revived 
radio. The chiye-over from si- 
lent to talking pictures was a revo- 
lution. It was swifter than the 
theatre’s decline. It hurt. It came 
so quickly that the silent picture 
actor was given no time to learn 
a new technique. It was said he 
couldn’t talk, so a mew actor re- 
placed him, a talking, moving pic- 
ture actor. 

Today there is radio within ear- 
shot of every man, woman, and 
child in America. Today, the 
movies have lost their foreign in- 
come, thereby their profits, so to 
say. Today, the theater is still 
pitching. 

Tomorrow when the curtain is 
lifted, there will be a theatre in 
every home, television within the 
eyesight of every man, woman, 
and child in America, without a 
box office. 

That good old box office—gone. 
It was the disciplinarian of show 
business. Now it’s Mr. Hooper 
who will tell us how we're doing. 
And the difference will be that 
whereas the public bought its en- 
tertainment wherever it chose, and 
whatever kind it chose, television 
will now give it free. This is the 


revolution in show business — 
visual entertainment paid for by 
advertising. 

Its sponsors have the biggest 
bankroll ever dreamed of in show 
business—General Electric, West- 
inghouse, RCA, Philco, Dumont— 
to mention a few. “They” say it 
will be a six billion dollar a year 
business: to bring a theater into 
every home in the United States, 
and that theater will be open all 
day long and maybe all night. 

The new showmen are going to 
fill these theaters, in the home, 
with moving pictures of things 
which may or may not include 
show business as we practice it. 
Sports, alone, will create an audi- 
ence far beyond any now held by 
radio, for to see is to participate. 

Of the 100, or so, channels al- 
lotted so far by the FCC, only a 
dozen have gone to present film 
showmen. All revolutions threaten 
the old and offer opportunity to 
the new. 

These are both implicit in this 
revolution because of one fact: 
That one print of one film can 
be shown eventually to 40 million 
people at once, and the same with 
a play. Whereas at present it takes 
three years and 25,000 box offices 
to show a motion picture to 25 
million people. A hit play in New 
York shows to only 1,600 people 
a night but it runs three years to a 
healthy box office. 

If only one stage or one film is 
all that is needed to reach 40 mil- 
lion people simultaneously, fewer 


a personal investigation of telé 


actors will be needed. Of coursé 
I do not believe that we shall bet) 
come a race of hermits shut i 
with our television tubes, thoug} 
Mr. Woods and Mr. Carminy| 
would like to keep us there. 

Through all the changes iil 
show business, the actor ha 
created and maintained a respecte 
relationship with his employers. 

The formation of a televisioi 
authority has necessarily been slow 
but now that television is here wj 
have devised a plan for all acto } 
to share in its rules and regula 
tions. Of course, film in televisio} 
is our chief concern. ( Applause. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Walter Abel. No } 
we are very fortunate, indeed, tq 
get Paul Raibourn on this prograsi 
tonight, for he’s been up to hii 


ears in television almost from it 
inception. He’s the vice-preside 
in charge of planning for Para 
mount Pictures, and I understant 
he’s also in charge of adverisiah 
and publicity, and we hope he get} 
some good publicity here tonigh 

He conducted a survey of th 
television field in 1937 on behal 
of Paramount. In 1938, he mad 


vision developments and opera 
tions in England, France, and Ge 
many. He has been in dire¢ 
charge of Paramount’s a 
operations and helped to organiz 
the Television Broadcasters Assc 
ciation in 1943. Mr. Abel, yo 
might call him a specialist. I dout 


if there’s anyone in the motion- 
picture business who’s given more 
thorough study to this question 
jthan our next speaker, Mr. Paul 
/Raibourn, vice president of Para- 
‘mount Pictures. Mr. Raibourn. 
(Applause.) 

' Mr. Raibourn: 


_ Ladies and gentlemen. Here 
comes the publicity. Mr. Denny 
‘opened himself up for it. Mr. 
'Mamoulian and Mr. Abel fol- 
‘lowed. They talked about predic- 
tions. Tomorrow morning at the 
Paramount Theatre in New York 
“We open a picture, “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes,” in which 
‘Edward G. Robinson demon- 
‘strates what happens to people 
who see into the future. The gen- 
tlemen had better find out. It will 
‘not be on television. 

Paramount Pictures is not a 
“Johnny Come Lately” in tele- 
vision. We have been helping 
develop television since 1937. Du- 
‘mont Laboratories which we fi- 
nanced in 1938 opened a New 
York television station in 1939 and 
a Washington station in 1945. 
Paramount has been operating sta- 
tions in Chicago and Los Angeles 
since 1941. We have been practi- 
cally alone in the broadcasting of 
programs in these latter two cities. 

We recognized in 1938 the re- 
lationship between film and tele- 
vision. We have developed ap- 
paratus for the recording of pro- 
grams on film. We have developed 
methods of showing that film on 


the theatre screen 20 seconds later. 
We alone have shown televised 
events on the theatre screen to 
regular audiences. 

We have learned it costs the 
average family about $135 a year 
for its television entertainment. 
The same family pays about $40 
a year for its motion-picture entef- 
tainment. 

We have learned that during the 
first few months after a television 
set comes into the home, radio 
listening practically disappears 
while television is on, and that all 
other forms of relaxation and 
amusement, including the movies, 
and including automobile riding, 
and the reading of books and 
magazines and newspapers, de- 
creases 20 to 30 per cent. 

We have learned that in tele- 
vision the viewer likes his enter- 
tainment in quarter and half hour 
segments, as he does in radio, while 
in the theatre, he likes two to 
three hours of relaxation. 

We have learned many other 
things. In particular, I want to 
tell you about the last Louis-Wal- 
cott fight, which was shown in the 
Paramount Theatre in New York 
by television. We paid over $1 
per audience-member for rights, 
and television broadcasting paid 
under 5 cents per viewer. 

By contract, we were allowed 
thirty minutes before the fight 
began to announce what we were 
going to do. The television broad- 
caster was allowed to announce 
it two days ahead. Within that 


Be 
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thirty minutes, the Paramount 
Theatre was packed to the rafters. 

Evidently the fight promoters 
were more afraid of the theatre 
announcement. Perhaps in this 
they showed great vision for the 
audience in the Paramount 
Theatre was laughing and cheer- 
ing the fighters and yelling en- 
couragement to them, while the 
crowd in the stadium was booing 
and while our observers in the 
homes and bars were reporting 
a popular reaction that it was one 
of the dullest fights ever. 

In order to understand what 
was happening, I have looked at 
our film recording in the theatre 
showing of that fight many times. 
I have read many reports of 
what happened at the stadium, in 
bars, and in homes. My conclu- 
sion is that the theatre has char- 
acteristics that cannot be repro- 
duced elsewhere. On the theatre 
screen, the images of the fighters 
wete over 20 feet high, the seats 
furthest away in the balcony were 
the equivalent of only 40 feet from 
the ringside. Walcott’s attempts, 
by grimaces and gestures, to in- 
duce Louis to open up so he could 
get his swinging right in, were 
plainly visible to every one in the 
theatre. They were not visible to 
many people in the stadium, and 
those to whom they were visible 
were influenced by the booing of 
those who only saw a lack of 
action because of their inability 
to see the intimate situation. 

At home, most of the screen 


images were six inches high. J} 
be forty feet from the ringsid} 


the television set, and if one hee) 
were in that spot, the other eig} 
people in the room couldn't s) 
anything. 

The same was true in the baa} 
so no one at these two spots sai 
the intimate details of the figh 
and, of course, they didn’t ex 
joy it. But in the Paramouj 
Theatre all reacted with the crow 
mind and had a wonderful ti 
I suggest, ladies and gentleme; 
that you think over what ha} 
pened in the theatre. (Applause} 


} 
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Moderator Denny: \| 

Thank you, Paul Raibourn. Oy 
next speaker is vice-president 
the Philco Corporation. Yq 
Philco listeners will be glad 4 
meet the man behind the ma 
who sold you your Philco. He 
a genial gentleman who spent mo 
of his life in sales and merchat 
dising and has been with th 
Philco Corporation since 1924 
He’s that very persuasive fello) 
who brought Bing Crosby to t 
ABC network last season, and 
is busy now producing televisio 
sets and has just launched a gre: 
new television program on beha! 
of Philco. 

Well, Mr. Carmine, where 
we go from here in television 
your opinion? Mr. James Ca 


i 


mine. (Applause.) | 
Mr. Carmine: 
Thank you, customers, vet 
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| 
Hiuch. (Laughter.) I have been 
bvery much interested in these pre- 
dictions of Mr. Abel and Mr. 
Mamoulian and Mr. Raibourn 
about the effects of television on 
the movies. I welcome this op- 
‘portunity to say something about 
Bitore plans of the television in- 
dustry. 

4 Television is the fastest grow- 
ing industry in America. Its 
Progress in the past eighteen 
‘months has surpassed even the 
early days of the automobile, the 
‘Motion picture, and yes, even radio 
itself. There has never been any- 
thing in the industrial history of 
‘our country to equal it. 

- In March of 1947, there were 
only 25,000 video receivers in the 
United States. Today, there are 
over 600,000 television receivers 
and they are going into American 
homes at the rate of several thou- 
sands per day. 

Next year, we believe that our 
industry can provide the Amer- 
ican people with over two million 
television receivers, and perhaps 
three million in 1950. If we reach 
these goals, there will be six mil- 
lion receivers in the daily use 
of the United States very soon— 
by the end of 1950. 

The value of our television re- 
ceiver depends on what we can 
see on it. Here, too, progress 
has been very great. Already 
there are 38 stations in 23 major 
cities on the air, and 85 more are 
in process of construction. When 
hey are completed, television pro- 
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grams will be within the reach 
of over half of all the people of 
this country. 

An east coast network runs all 
the way from Boston to Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Another network 
has just been opened to link Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, in 
the Middle West. By Christmas 
Day, the industry hopes to con- 
nect the East with the Middle West 
network chain of television sta- 
tions. 

Some of you may remember the 
early days of radio as I do. Radio 
gave the people of this country 
son.ething in the way of enter- 
tainment that they wanted, and 
very badly needed. They had 
never had it before and it was 
a tremendous success. Countless 
families insisted on getting a radio 
set, even before they had all their 
furniture and housekeeping equip- 


ment. | 


Today, we sense that same ex- 
citement and urgency, but now 
even more intense in the case of 
television. To people who are not 
wealthy, who cannot afford to 
leave home whenever they want 
entertainment, or shows, or sports, 
television is opening doors that 
they never dreamed would open 
for them. It is enabling them to 
participate in the great events of 
our day and our age in a truly 
remarkable fashion. 

Tonight, we are considering 
what the effects of television may 
be on the motion-picture industry. 


So far, on the basis of the limited 
reports available, television has 
tended to reduce somewhat the 
attendance at motion-picture 
theatres on the part of those hav- 
ing television receivers. 

If I were connected with the 
motion-picture industry, however, 
I would not be too alarmed over 
this trend. In the early days of 
radio, the motion-picture peopic 
were unduly alarmed, and many 
of them felt that radio was go- 
ing to put the movies out of 
business. 

From the vantage point of to- 
‘day, we know how ill-founded 
were those early fears. Since the 
eatly days of radio, motion pic- 
tures have reached new heights 
of popularity and success with an 
estimated 70 to 80 million Amer- 
icans going to the movies each 
and every week. 

I foresee something of the same 
sort happening in television. Tele- 
vision is the greatest advertising 
medium of all. If motion-picture 
people use it wisely to dramatize 
their stars, to give to the television 
audience brief previews of their 
current productions—in short, to 
sell movies—I feel confident that 
they will make real fans out of 
millions of Americans who now 
attend the theatre only occasion- 
ally, and will cause millions of 
other Americans to start going to 
the movies for almost the first 
time. 

The motion-picture industry has 
a second great opportunity in tele- 


vision—making special films to ||) 
shown over the air. Most preset| 
day feature films, even if availaby} 
would not be satisfactory for th) 
purpose, but motion pictures thi) 
are specially made for televiay 
hold tremendous possibilities. ||| 


It has been estimated that | 
1953, the television broadcasted 
industries will require three |] 
four times as many motion py} 
tures as Hollywood is now tut} 
ing out. These new movies, w 
many new stars especially suit 
for television, and produced | 


make the fullest use of the teq 
nical advantages offers televisid 
not a threat but a challenge to 
motion-picture industry. 

If it arises to the occasion, anq 
believe it will, television and mj 
tion pictures can provide our co’ | 
try with entertainment and edud| 
tion on a scale never dreamed | 


before. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, James Carmi 
Well, this story would be inco 
plete if we didn’t hear from a m 
who is the head of a great rad 
network that is now going i 
television. Mark Woods has be 
in the radio business for a quart 
of a century. I expect his ea 
training as a financial man f 
been a great asset to him as 
moves steadily upward in the 
dustry to his present position 
president of the American Bro: 
casting Company. | 

They tell a story on him tl 
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“once, during World War I, a 


- vessel in which he went to sea, 


whose engine and radio apparatus 
broke down, floated aimlessly 


| around in the Atlantic for 26 days. 
| Well, that was about the only time 
_ Mark Woods was ever adrift, for 


as president of this network, he 
has carried it steadily forward as 


-a great radio network and he is 


now moving into the business of 
television with vigor and alertness 


that has made him one of the 


leaders of the industry. Mr. 


_ Woods, tell us where you think 
_ television is going. Mark Woods. 


( Applause.) 


| Mr. Woods: 


Thank you, very much, George. 
I've been tremendously interested 
tonight in what the speakers who 


have preceded me have said; every- 


one seems to agree. Possibly I 
could throw a little note of dissent 
into it. Television by its very na- 
ture is bound to have a tremen- 
dous effect on the motion-picture 
industry. It will effect them, I be- 
lieve, both financially and artis- 
tically and possibly in many other 
ways. 

We, in television—the American 
Broadcasting Company—have sta- 
tions in New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and in Los 
Angeles. We have an eastern net- 
work which Mr. Carmine men- 
tioned a few moments ago. We 
have a midwestern network which 
is in operation, and, by Christmas 
time, as he again mentioned, ABC 
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will have the first, we believe, net- 
work in operation in television in 
those areas. 

Television offers the motion-pic- 
ture industry, we believe, the 
greatest challenge it has ever had. 
Today the industry looks to the 
motion picture field to provide it 
with a great part of the entertain- 
ment which we need to furnish 
you people. For nearly half a cen- 
tury, motion pictures have been 
acquiring the personnel, the equip- 
ment, the know-how, the crafts- 
manship, in great entertainment. 
They should use this asset and this 
experience to become important 
participants in the television field, 
but it must be remembered that 
the motion-picture business must 
produce films especially for tele- 
vision and at moderate cost 
through the development of low- 
priced talent. 

We can’t afford to pay actors a 
half million dollars a year, or 
writers $100,000 a year, or $250,- 
000 for directors. In this industry, 
we have to start on an altogether 
different basis, and we think that 
can be done. 

If the motion-picture companies 
are unwilling to enter this new in- 
dustry on their basis, then my com- 
pany is most certainly prepared to 
do so. 

In the future, I think that films 
are going to play a tremendous 
part in the development of tele- 
vision, and I’m hopeful that 
through the cooperation of the 
motion-picture industry, they can 


really enter a new and profitable 
enterprise. Already numerous in- 
dependent producers are making 
pictures designed especially for 
television, but some of these have 
the least experience and the least 
of finances to back up such an 
enterprise. One or two of the 
larger producing companies have 
made gestures at association with 
the new m dium, but they have ap- 
proached it timidly and in a half- 
hearted manner. 


Television will most certainl}) 
offer strong and constant comp¢|) 
tition for audience’s attentios}] 
That will be a challenge to Holly} 
wood to produce better picture} 
It is the sort of healthy challeng 
that always benefits Americaif] 
business and the American publid) 
So there is no basis for motio}} 
pictures looking on television af 
a devouring monster that will dq 
stroy them. On the contrary, the} 
can become a vital part of thy 
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“new giant, and, in my estimation, 
Fat great profit to themselves. 

f As I said earlier, television can 
effect movies adversely, if the 
movies ignore it and ignore the 
Opportunities that television offers. 
pe clevision is the most dynamic, 
Bonstantly growing vital industry 
‘that the world has ever known. 
Just a couple of years ago, it was 
just a mass of blue prints; today 
‘it is in your living room offering 
‘you dramatic entertainment. 


" 


_ To the motion-picture business, 
BI say, don’t miss this challenge. 
Get in this industry. (Applause.) 


‘Moderator Denny: 
ft 


Thank you, Mark Woods. I 
couldn’t help thinking, Mark, as 
: were talking then, that you 
Were suggesting to the motion-pic- 
ture industry that they bring Lana 
Turner and Dottie Lamour right 
into our own living rooms. Oh, 
boy! 

Now before we go into our 
question petiod, when, I assure 
you, there is a little scrap in the 
making, I’m sure that you, our 
listeners, will be interested in the 
following message. 

Announcer: You're listening to 
your America’s Town Meeting ori- 
Zinating tonight in Radio City, 
New York, where we are discus- 
sing the question, “How Will 
Television Effect the Motion Pic- 
tures?” We have just heard Rou- 
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ben Mamoulian, Walter Abel, 
Paul Raibourn, James Carmine, 
and Mark Woods, and we’re about 
to take questions from the audi- 
ence. 

For your convenience, Town 
Hall prints each week a complete 
text of each meeting including the 
questions and answers in the Town 
Hall Bulletin. Copies of tonight’s 
ptogram as well as past and future 
programs may be secured by writ- 
ing to Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York, enclosing 10 cents to 
cover cost of printing and mailing. 
You should allow at least two 
weeks for delivery. 

If you’d like to subscribe to the 
bulletin for six months, enclose 
$2.35, ot for one year, send $4.50, 
or if you'd like a trial subscription, 
enclose $1 for 11 issues. 

Each week we receive news of 
new groups organized in schools, 
homes, clubs, and churches who 
listen regularly to Town Meeting 
and carry on their discussions af- 
terwards. You can increase your 
enjoyment of Town Meeting the 
same way, so why not invite your 
friends over for mext Tuesday 
night when Town Meeting will 
discuss the question, “What 
Should the U.N. Do About Pales- 
tine?” If you'd like suggestions 
for conducting your meeting, write 
to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. Now for the question pe- 
riod, we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: Now, gentlemen, 
before we take those questions 
from the audience, we have got to 
have our little discussion up here 
around the microphone and will 
you all gather around here a little, 
please. Mr. Abel, you know we 
had a little discussion this morn- 
ing at our speakers’ conference 
that caused a little excitement—a 
letter, I believe that you had from 
the Screen Actors’ Guild. Do you 
want ta read that now and throw 
a bombshell into tonight’s discus- 
sion? 

Mr. Abel: Yes, I should like to 
read a letter from the Screen Ac- 
tor’s Guild in Hollywood: 

“Unless the use of television 
film is regulated by equitable bar- 
gaining contracts, it can create for 
all actors a Frankenstein monster. 
Actors who will perform in films 
for television propose to set a 
price on their services which will 
be fair to all. They do not in- 
tend for one minute to price 
themselves out of the market. But 
neither do they intend to allow 
their performances in television 
film to depress the market for 
actors’ setvices. 

“Thousands of movies will be 
made each year especially for tele- 
vision. The actor believes that all 
television film contracts should 
provide some form of additional 
payment for the actors when a film 
is televised more than once in any 
locality. Unless we do this, these 
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mountains of television } 
would be our Frankenstein mot 
ster which would drastically rq 
duce the livelihood of many actor} 

“The actors are cooperatin] 
whole-heartedly with the greé 
new industry—television. We ex} 
pect television to become a maja 
source of un . . . employmer 
(laughter) for many actors, any 
we want to start off with a sou 
common sense basis which is fal 
to the employer and the actorj 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, ve 
much, Mr. Abel. I’m sure that 
about the first time a great act¢ 
like you has ever muffed a lini 
(Laughter and applause). 1 bes 
lieve we'll call on Mr. Woods {J 
comment first. | 

Mr. Woods: Well, I’m delighté 
to hear such a letter from th 
Screen Actors’ Guild. I think it 
very fair; certainly we representi 
management in the industry do bt 
lieve in collecting bargaining. 
only thing I ask is to remembé 
that this industry is a new indu} 
try, and we all need help. I’m s 
that we'll get it from the Screeé 
Actors’ Guild. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Raibourn, 
you care to comment? You have 
little something to do with tk 
Screen Actors’ Guild, don’t yo 

Mr. Raibourn: 1 would like 1 
ask Mr. Abel a question: How t 
fits together a six billion doll. 
business—no box office; someboc 
must pay for it—and the fact th 
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ie is worried about the employ- 
went of actors in a six billion 
ollar entertainment business. 

at’s more than has been spent 
on actors in a great many years. 

Mr. Abel: I was quoting the 
manufacturers of television sets 

hen I said “the six billion dollar 
a year industry.” I was not quot- 
ing showmen. I was merely say- 
ing that General Electric, Tel&Tel, 
Philco, Dumont, and Philco, etc. 
(laughter) had a bankroll which 
they were going to put into a six 
billion dollar business. 

I did not mean that there would 
be six billion dollars put into the 
production of shows. The prece- 
dent for the amount of money that 
will be put into television shows 
exists in the amount of money that 
is now being put into radio shows. 
Your top radio show pays, for ac- 
tors’ services, as high as $25,000 
for one broadcast of a half hour 
show, or an hour dramatic show, 
but I did not mean that they 
would put that into production. 
I wish they would. (Laughter and 


applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Raibourn? 
Mr. Raibourn: Ym sure that 


having met a great many actors 
from Hollywood, that if there is 
six billion dollars floating around, 
there are some gentlemen out 
there who are going to get a good 
portion of it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Danny: Mr. Carmine, do 
you have any questions before we 
take questions from the audience? 
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Mr. Carmine: I don’t believe so, 
excepting that the six billion 
dollars that has been mentioned 
is a bandied-around-industry figure 
representing sales of broadcasting 
equipment, sales of television re- 
ceivers, and I do not believe that 
it even took into consideration the 
great sums of money that are go- 
ing to be spent by the advertisers 
of the country. 

I’d like to say that all of the 
actors, however, that we have had 
experience with are certainly do- 
ing a great job. In the great many 
television shows that are already 
on the air, the actors are doing 
a wonderful job. We certainly 


appreciate their splendid  co- 
operation. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. It 


looks like Philco is going to get 
along with the Screen Actors 
Guild. 

Mr. Woods, you'd better step up 
and see how you can get along 
with them. 

Mr. Woods: 1 don’t understand 
those six billion dollar figures at 
all. I don’t think they’re forth- 
coming; certainly not for a long 
time. We do need help, as I men- 
tioned a moment ago, from actors, 
from engineers, and everyone as- 
sociated with this industry. 

There are only so many dollars 
to go around, when circulation is 
low. Eventually it will build and 
it is building every day. We'll be 
able to pay more money as we go 
along. At the moment, money is 


very scarce in the television in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Woods, we'd 
even like some more sponsors, 
wouldn’t we? Mr. Mamoulian, 
how about you, are you going to 
get in on this financial discussion? 

Mr. Mamoulian: All 1 can say 
is that I hope that the six billion 
dollars goes to the actors. They 
well deserve it. (Applause.) 1 
think they'll need actors. 

But I’d like to say something 
that doesn’t directly pertain to this 
question here. We have been hear- 
ing a lot of statistics and astro- 
nomical figures—2,000 sets being 
set every day; 600,000 sets are al- 
ready in existence; 24 million sets 
in 1953; it will kill the pictures, 
or else if the pictures don’t come 
in, they will be out in the cold. 

Now, I must say, I am thrilled 
by television. I think it is a won- 
derful miraculous invention, but 
after all it is a gadget. It is a 
gadget. What does it show the 
people? You get used to anything. 

Two fellows were talking about 
miracles. One said he didn’t be- 
lieve in them. So the other fellow 
said, “Well, suppose I fall off the 
Empire State Building, and get up 
and I am not hurt at all. What 
would you call that?” 

The second fellow said, “I would 
call you a very lucky man.” 

The first fellow said, “Suppose 
I fell off the building the second 
time. I fell down, but I haven’t 
even got black spots on me.” 

The second man said, “Well, I 
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would call you a terribly lug 
man.’ | 

The first man said, “Well, whl 
if I fall off the building a 
time?” } 

“Well,” said the second ma 
“by now it is a habit.” (Laughte} 

Now, television will become}: 
habit as quickly as radio did. 
the main question is, What is tey 
vision going to bring into | 
homes? What is that menace tl} 
will take people away from t} 
theatre and from the other thin} 
that mean entertainment? Thati] 
the question that would inter 
me. 

Mr. Denny: 1 expect only o 
audiences can answer that a! 
maybe 300,000 or 500,000 peog] 
may be seeing you and _ hearil 
us here on television screens 
night. 

Now I think it’s time to let t 
audience here in the studio 
some questions and, gentleme 
will you take seats while we sing 
you out one by one. 

I recognize the gentleman dov 
there who is holding up a No. 
card who has a question for 
Mamoulian. 

Man: Mr. Mamoulian, can t! 
the full range of activities “ 
scope of technique developed | 
the motion-picture industry ev 
be brought into television in - 
limited potentialities? | 

Mr. Maemoulian: No, 1 think 
cannot. No, it cannot. I think I ¢: 
answer this very simply and cat 
gorically—it cannot. Because t 
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size of the screen is different, the 
conditions are different. It’s much 
more difficult to do things with 
television. You have to make it in 
a more primitive manner. That is 
why personally I feel that the main 
thing for television to go after 
is not to follow the road of al- 
teady established forms of art or 
entertainment, but to find new 
weys. If I had a television com- 
pany, for instance, I would go 
right away into art galleries and 
broadcast paintings so people who 
had never seen an actual Rem- 
brandt or Raphael would have 
them in their living rooms. 

I would go into the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and have lectures. I 
think that would be most fascinat- 
ing and interesting. I would use 
television for something neither 
the screen nor the theatre can do, 
which is bringing something to 
you that is happening right now— 
a scene on the street, how a build- 
ing is being built, a factory— 
things of that sort are the fasci- 
nating things that _ television 
should do. (Applause.) 

Man: Mr. Woods, our big radio 
shows—those that attract wide 
udiences—are network programs. 
When will the network television 
teach the present scale of radio 
sroadcasting, and will not the ex- 
yense of the coaxial cable hinder 
ind delay network broadcasting? 
s there any cheaper way now in 
jew, and when, and what is it? 

Mr. Woods: Well, that is one 
yf the great problems of the in- 
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dustry today, of course. There 
is insufficient coaxial cable to even 
connect the cities along the At- 
lantic seaboard. It’s one of our 
problems. I think eventually, and 
in not too great a time, it will be 
solved. I would say a cable be- 
tween here and the Pacific coast 
will probably be in by 1950, some- 
time in 1950. 

In the meantime, we hope to 
connect these television stations 
in outlying areas through the use 
of film which we would take right 
off the camera itself, provided we 
can work out arrangements with 
the Screen Actors Guild and other 
of our good friends in the unions. 


We will have network television 
in the United States and national 
network television within a very 
few years. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Woods, isn’t it well to add that 
tonight’s program, for instance, 
which is being televised is also 
being put on film and can be 
shown on a screen in a very few 
hours after tonight’s production. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Woods: Yes, I think that’s 
through the courtesy of Mr. Paul 
Raibourn of Paramount. 


Mr. Denny: Yes, I was going 
to ask him to speak on that. Mr. 
Raibourn is having this film made, 
and it can be shown at Paramount 
ptivate studios, is that right, Mr. 
Raibourn? We hope to see it, and 
see what we look like on _ tele- 
vision. The moderator has never 


seen a Town Meeting on tele- 
vision. 

Now, I recognize my old friend, 
Mr. Morris Ernst, has a question. 
I hope it’s a nasty one. 

Mr. Ernst: A question in three 
parts for Mr. Raibourn. (1) Are 
the movies of the past usable for 
television? (2) If so, why don’t 
we get a chance to see them? (3) 
Is Hollywood behaving as our 
newspapers did when the news- 
papers tried to keep news off the 
air? 

Mr. Raibourn: J don’t know 
whether I can remember each one 
of the three parts, but when Mr. 
Ernst asks the question as to 
whether old pictures are being 
shown on television, I am very 
sorry to tell him that old ones are. 
(Laughter.) As to whether com- 
paratively new films will be shown 
on television or not, I have never 
been quite able to understand how 
it can happen that the fact that 
somebody spends $400 for a tele- 
vision set to a manufacturer of 
electrical equipment and _ buys 
some soap, and coffee, and perhaps 
some gelatine, that that entitles 
him to see a new motion picture. 

Mr. Denny: Did he answer all 
three of your questions? 

Mr. Ernst: He left out about 
the newspapers trying to keep the 
news off the radio and whether 
Hollywood isn’t trying to keep 
new films off television. 

Mr. Raibourn: We ate not try- 
ing to. Nobody is paying us 
enough to make it worth while. 


You know the logic of this thi 
makes me think of a ditty thé 
I used to hear as a child. It |f 
completely illogical and so is thf 
idea that television is entitled ty 
new films. As I recall it, the ditt) 
goes like this: | 

“Paperhangers with the hivey 

Should cut their hair with ca 
ing knives.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: There’s your at 
swer Mr. Ernst. Now, a questioj 
for Mr. Carmine. 

Man: Do you believe that teli 
vision can be improved to equi 
or surpass the degree to which t 
movies have developed or wi 
develop. 

Mr. Carmine: 
vision programs? 

Man: That’s right. 

Mr. Denny: You mean will telf 
vision be as good as movies? 

Man: That’s right. 

Mr. Carmine: You mean th 
quality of the pictures? The sii 
of television screens are varyin 
now from small three-inch pictur 
to seven and up to 25-inch pictur: 
on the screen, and the televisic 
shows—the quality of them — 
constantly improving with broa 
casting. 

I think the television receiv 
that the public is buying today 
fully capable of receiving a mu 
finer quality picture than some st 
tions have been sending out. 

I don’t want to upset Mr. Ma: 
Woods, but unless a station | 
sending out a fine signal, yo 
television receiver at home jt 


You mean tell 
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“t give a good clear picture, 
the receivers that all manufac- 
are building today are good, 
will receive that quality pic- 
| The size of screens—of course, 
cost is a factor—can be most 
y size you want them. I don’t 
ieve, for the average home, that 
can use a screen much larger 
the 25-inch screen, which is 
the largest of the home-type 
rex today. 

/The pictures today, on tele- 
Ron, i I think, are even sharper 
han 35 millimeter movies. I think 

at's quite an accomplishment. 
_ Mr. Denny: Mr. Woods assures 


second row there, who has a 
jon for Mr. Abel. 
Lady: Yes, I should like to ad- 
my question to Mr. Abel, be- 
guse he and I happen to share an 
Bterest in this matter. Mr. Abel, 
ou alarmed me a little bit when 
ou recalled to mind what had 
gppened to our silent motion-pic- 
Bre actors at the time of the tran- 
ion between silent pictures and 
pund motion pictures. In your 
pinion, where are we going to 
|e our actors for this new 
pedium 7 
Mr. Abel: Where are we going 
> get the actors for television? 
Lady: Yes. 
Mr. Abel: Well, I said I be- 
eved that the changeover from 
ae silent picture to the talking 
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picture caused a great deal of 
tragedy in Hollywood at the time 
because there was so little time 
to make the adjustment. 

Now, television is going to re- 
quire a great many actors. The 
stage actor, of course, has the ad- 
vantage, but I hope the same 
tragedy is not going to be brought 
about as was brought about in the 
change from the silent to talking 
pictures. It seems to me there is 
so much talent in radio and the 
motion picture that all actors will 
be capable of handling this tele- 
vision problem. 

I don’t think it’s going to be so 
difficult. Everybody has a contri- 
buton. The radio, the moving pic- 
ture actor, and stage actor—all of 
them—have a contribution to 
make to television. 

Mr. Denny Thank you. Mr. 
Mamoulian would like to com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Mamoulian: 1 think there 
is a slight misunderstanding here. 
Television is being treated as a 
new form. It is not a new form 
at all. It is a medium. When tele- 
vision uses motion pictures, the 
att is still the same. It is motion 
pictures; there is nothing new. 

Television is a medium of com- 
munication. It brings it into your 
home. It does not require new 
actors; it does not have any new 
elements that any legitimate actor 
from the stage or from the talking 
picture screen cannot satisfy. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mamoulian. Now, I see a lovely 


lady here in the audience who was 
on television on Philco just the 
other night. Miss Peggy Wood 
has a question. 

Miss Wood: My question is to 
Mr. Mamoulian, although he has 
almost answered some of the 
things that I wanted to say, but 
he spoke of television as an in- 
strument, and what he said was 
that it’s what the instrument is 
bringing to you that is important. 
I would like to ask Mr. Mamou- 
lian if he feels, with Mr. Russell 
Crouse, that the word is beginning 
to wear thin. It’s having to be 
used in so many media, do you 
think there is going to be enough 
stuff left to go around to fill this 
new maw of the monster; enough 
plays, enough dramatic stimulus 
for television to take over? 

Mr. Mamoulian: To give you a 
frank answer—I am terrified. I 
feel a Niagara of verbiage coming 
over our heads. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Wood: Well, I see great 
opportunities for people who have 
never had opportunities before. If 
we're talking about lack of em- 
ployment in the theatre and what 
has happened to people in various 
forms of entertainment, here is 
this great maw of entertainment, 
as Miss Wood says. I think we 
can use many people whether they 
are old, or young. I think here is 
a great opportunity for those who 
have talents to be used and we'll 
be delighted to use them. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Wood. The discussion is just 
ting hot and the time is over. Nq 
while our speakers prepare thili 


here is a special message of inte}| 
to you. 

Announcer: A favorite questily 
asked by Town Meeting listent 


lems before us in a democracy ff 
“But what can I do?” 

Mr. Denny has prepared a br 
twelve-point answer to this qu 
tion in a _ small, pocket-si 
pamphlet called What Can 
Do? There have been so maj 
demands for this pamphlet tH 
a second edition has just bel 
printed. 

You may secure your copy | 
sending 10c to Town Hall, N 
York 18, New York, asking 
the pamphlet by Mr. Denny « 
titled, What Can You Do? |f 
tells you how you can be an act 


| 
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part in making this democracy 
ours work and you can read it || 
less than ten minutes. 


tonight, and want to express 
thanks to our five distinguish 
guests, Rouben Mamoulian, Walt 
Abel, Paul Raibourn, James C: 
mine, and Mark Woods, who ha 
done so much to help us undé 
stand the nature of the probl« 
we face with this new ai 
thrilling medium, television. 
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| Now next week we turn to an- 
mther highly controversial ques- 
ion now before the United Na- 


bout Palestine?” Our speakers 
Will be: Dr. Emanuel Neumann, 
resident of the Zionist Organiza- 
ion of America and member of 
he Jewish Executive Agency; 
seorge Fielding Eliot, columnist 
lor the New York Post who has 
ust returned from an extensive 
four of Palestine and the Near 
East; Dr. Walter L. Wright, Jr., 
srofessor of Turkish language and 
nistory at Princeton University; 
ind Dr. John G. Hazam, professor 
»f history at the College of the 
city of New York. 

_ We had held October 26th open 


ions, “What Should the U.N. Do 


for a debate by the two Presiden- 
tial candidates of the major par- 
ties, either the Vice-Presidential 
candidates or the chairmen of their 
respective national committees, but 
they prefer to debate the way they 
are going in their own sweet way. 

So we turn our attention again 
to a major world problem. Our 
subject will be: “What Hope for 
Europe Now?” Our speakers will 
be: H. V. Kaltenborn, William 
Shirer, and Norman Cousins, both 
of whom have recently returned 
from Europe, and another speaker 
to be announced. So plan to be 
with us next Tuesday and every 
Tuesday at the sound of the crier’s 
bell. 
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